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RAPID CONVEYANCE. 
oe 

In transcribing the following article from the 
Belfast Northern Whig, we must observe, that we can- 
not discover wherein the plan here described differs 
from that of Mr. Vallance, which made so much 
noise a few years since. The motion is produced in 
both by a partial vacuum, and the consequent pres- 
sure of the common air. We have bestowed much 
attention to the subject, which is treated at consi- 
derable length in the Kaleidoscope of August 21 and 
28, 1827. 
There is no doubt of the practicability of such a 
mode of conveyance, as the experiment was made in 
a very satisfactory manner at Brighton and else- 
where. As for the probability of it ever being 
brought into use on a large scale, we entertain con- 
siderable doubts, on account of the enormous ex- 


pease, which, in our opinion, has been very much ‘ 


underrated in all the estimates we have seen. Mr. 
Vallance’s scheme was more magnificent than that 
of the Belfast Mechanic. He was for sending troops 
of foot and horse, with artillery, from one end of the 
kingdom to another, at a rate infinitely exceeding 
that of our best locomotive steam-carriages. Ad- 
mitting that the plan were adopted merely for car- 
tying the mail, there is one most serious objection 
10 it, which did not occur to us when first we at- 
tended to the subject. How is the mail to be pro- 
tected? If the transit tube is to be above ground, 
what is to hinder any person from cutting it asunder? 
and if the pipes were laid in the ground, the same 
mischievous operation would be practicable with a 
little additional trouble. With this preamble we 
shall proceed with the article from the Belfast paper. 
Edit. Kal. 


ATMOSPHERIC LETTER CaRRIER.—For some years 
pat, Mr. Wm. Reid, of Belfast, plumber, has been en- 
maged in the construction of a novel and most ingenious 
wmode of conveying letters or parcels, with extraordinary 
Welocity. The principle employed is atmospheric pres- 
ware; and as we have had an opportunity of inspecting 
the mechanism, and witnessing the amazing speed effected 
by its operation, we can venture, with great safety, to 
reommend it to the attention of his Majesty's Govern- 


has forwarded a model of his invention to Glasgow, where 
it is now under inspection. The following explanation of 
particulars is extracted from a letter, addressed to the 
citizens of Glasgow, by Mr. Reid, and which has appear- 
ed in the Glasgow Chronicle: 

**The model I-now lay before you, is a tube twenty- 
one feet long, and three inches square. A stuffing box is 
fitted to the tube, to which a letter carrier is attached. If 
we say the road was from Belfast to Dublin, a distance of 
80 miles Irish, or 103° British, the mail might be received 
in Belfast, and delivered in Dublin in three hours, stop- 
pages included. The carrier is divided into compart- 
ments, each compartment having the name of the post- 
town marked on it, so that the Postmaster, on its arrival, 
opens his division of the carrier, takes out his letter bags, 
then deposits the others, locks up his charge, touches a 
spring and the mail instantly process. On allowing the 
full pressure of the atmosphere to upon the stuffing 
box, (the vacuum being perfect,) carrier would pass 
like a ball discharged from a gun. But that a more cor- 
rect idea may be formed of its power, 1 have attached four 
loaded with a weight of 
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(onteINnaL.)} 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—>- 


( By the Author of “ The Dule upo’ Dun,” §c. Fe.) 


“He 

A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 

And laughing, could instruet; much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 
And in th’ original perus'd mankind.”—Armstrong. 


——_ 
(Continued from our last.) 
THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONTINUED, 

“ My father was a tradesman of the old school : 
on his entrance into active life, he rose early in the 
morning, swept his master’s shop, made the fires, 
and performed other menial offices; without bestow 
ing @ single thought upon the difference that more 
than thirty years had made in the treatment of ap 
prentices, he determined that my mereantile educa 
tion should commenee in a similar manner. I was 
accordingly forced to rise before daylight, clean the 
office, and make the fire, notwithstanding we had a 
warehouseman, who, however, did not make his ap 
pearance before cight o'clock in the morning, at 
which hour he relieved me from duty, and I returned 
home to breakfast. This course of proceeding, to a 





_ | bey of sixteen, who for the last three years had led 


a life of comparative ease, you may be assured was 
very galling ; and I felt it the more beonuse I knew 
that none of the young men who were in the count 
ing house before me had ever been subjected to eueh 
servile employments. I remonstrated in wo gentle 
terms, | appealed to my mother, but it was wseless, 
a sudden change appeared to have taken place in ms 
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Ment, or to any extensive mercantile body. Mr. Reid 
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father's disposition, and in epite of oc? waited 
efforts he continued to treat me with the most amr 
lenting severity; why he did mw, T could get ever 
guess, for his only reply when urged to grant me the 
same indulgences that he allowed to hie 

was, ‘ that he had done all these things in bie youth, 
and why should net I) I had been epetied all my 
life, both at home and at eoheel, and 4 wae high 
time to effect a radical alteration, which could omly 
be done by & system of terror’ Alas! be began 
too late in the day, and he hed to deal with ome 
whose pride and stubbormmee: fer crereded hue own 
“In money matters too, | wow foend & very greet 
difference, 1 was net allowed ao chilling fer perber 
money, and had net my mother soonetl — 
my wants, | must, month afer auth, tas 
wholly pennyless Tn abdition to thts mmert i Memtion, 
I was completely the fag of the olfee, and at the 
nod and beek of every ome, for the clerks aed ap 
preatioes fasled mot to tmmitate ty Mather eed ome. 
when the imeviewes of ome of theme protehed me |. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





stiike him, my father espoused his cause, and beat 
me severely ; it would have been much better for him 
had he acted the part of an impartial judge between 
us ; for that beating I never either forgot or forgave, 
—it was the first time his hand had been raised 
against me, at least within my recolleetion; and 
it also proved the last, and no after kindness on his 
part could ever efface the remembrance of it. In 
this state our affairs remained for some time ; I per- 
formed my duty doggedly and sullenly, without 
pleasure to myself or advantage to my father, who, 
many times, bitterly reproached me for my ignorance 
in necessary knowledge, and grievously lamented 
the heavy sums that had been wasted upon a ‘stupid, 
indolent blockhead.’ Now I knew my own de. 
ficiencies as well as my father did, and I also knew 
that the youths in the office, although superior to 
me in mercantile knowledge, were greatly my in- 
feriors in natural abilities, and I all at once deter- 
mined that the superiority they did enjoy over me 
should not long continue: pride urged me on, I em- 
ployed every leisure moment, I taught myself all 
that was requisite, and before eighteen months ex- 
pired the poor, despised lad, the fag of every one, 
obtained an insight into business greater than that 
of those who were two or three years his seniors. 
But I hid my candle under a bushel ;—I was satis- 
fied with knowing that [ could transact the general 
business of the office as well, or better than those 
who lorded it over me, and I rarely interfered, except 
to correct the occasional mistakes of my superiors ; 
and whenever an opportunity of that nature offered, 
I failed not to accompany it with the most con- 
temptuous expressions towards the erring party ; 
but the exposure of ignorance satisfied me ; I wished 
not to change places with any of the clerks or ap- 
prentices, and I stuck to my own drudgery, which 
principally consisted in copying letters; the gram- 
matical errors made by those who signed per procu- 
ration of my father I took care to copy with the*ut- 
moat exactness, and I failed not to point them out 
to the writers after the letters had found their way 
to the postofice. By this, and every other act of 
petty hostility that my ingenuity could devise, I 
contrived to hecontinually upon bad terms with my. 
fellow-labourers, and whenever my father interposed 
his authority to stay our mutual bickerings, I hesi- 
tated not to accuse him of the grossest partiality. 
You may ask why I acted in this preposterous man- 
ner, I can only answer that I was urged to it by 
the spirit of revenge. I was daily in the habit of 
receiving insults from my companions, who, know- 
ing my father’s bias, were wont to treat me with 
very little ceremony. I therefore cared not how un- 
happy. my own life was, if I could but make theirs 
equally so, and I generally succeeded to the utmost 
of: my wishes. 

“About this time, in. consequence of our head 
clerk leaving us to commence business on his own 
aceount, a regular promotion took place through the 
office, and it fell to my lot to be appointed keeper 
of the‘ petty casb,’ with particular and strict diree- 
tions to balance monthly, and to show the balance. 
The former part was easily done ; but the latter, 
how was that to be accomplished? At the end of 
the first month I was five guineas deficient. I knew 
not how to act; my mother could not assist me ; I 
had previously drained her to the uttermost far- 
thing. 1, however, “screwed up my eourage to the 
stieking place,’ and delivered the book, together 
with the balance, minus five guineas, to my father, 





and, as nearly as I can recollect, the following 
dialogue took place on the’occasion. ‘ Why, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ you are five guineas short!’ ‘I know it, 
Sir, replied I. ‘What has become of the money ?? 
‘I have spent it upon my own pleasures; and it is 
impossible fora young man of my age to live in a 
city like Bristol without spending that sum, or more, 
every month.’ ‘ You rascal,’ returned he, taking up 
a heavy ruler, and offering to strike me with it, ‘are 
you mad—is it thus you dare to address your father ?’ 
‘Beware of what you are doing, Sir,’ answered I, 


“stepping a few paces back ; ‘if you strike me with 


that weapon, I will instantly leave the office, and 
never return to it. I am no child, andI will not be 
treated asa child. You struck me once when I was 
not in fault; although you may have forgotten that 
circumstance, I have not. Strike again, and you 
shall repent it during the whole of your after life.’ 
My audacity astonished my parent; he held the 
ruler in a threatening attitude, surveying me with 
the greatest surprise imaginable. For a few moments 
he could not speak; at length he dropped the ruler 
on the desk, and merely said, ‘Son, what am I to 
think of this behaviour?’ ‘Think, Sir, replied I, 
‘that your own harsh measvres have occasioned it ; 
had you acted towards me with common kindness, this 
deplorable exhibition would not have taken place. 
Do you think that, like a stock or a stone, I am de- 
void of feeling, and that I cannot perceive the diffe- 
rent, the kinder manner in which you treat your 
apprentices? Sir, this partial bebaviour I can no 
longer bear, and I rejoice that I have now an op- 
portunity of telling you.so; you must alter your pro- 
ceedings, and treat meas a son, or I shall assuredly 
forget that I have a father.” ‘What. is it you want, 
boy?? returned:he. ‘I want, Sir, I replied, ‘in the 
first place, to make our lazy warchouseman do his 
duty, for I will no longer open the office, or submit 
to any kind of drudgery ; secondly, I want to assume 
my proper place in the counting-house, to be no 
longer under the control of your hirelings, and to 
be allowed. a sum of money weekly, or monthly, that 
will enable me to.participate in the diversions. and 
amusements enjoyed by other young men of my age 
and situation. Had that been from the first allowed, 
you would not at the present moment have had oc- 
casion to complain of the deficiency in my cash:ac- 
count.’ My father paused for a moment or two ap- 
parently lost in consideration, at last he slowly mut- 
tered, ‘So young and so audacious, who could have 
thought it!” ‘Young, Sir, said I, ‘Iam, but not 
audacious,—I ouly assert my rights and privileges : 
Ihave too long been kept in the back ground, I 
know my own abilities, and I will no longer be the 
fag of those for whom I entertain the most un- 
bounded contempt. If i am to remain, you know 
the terms ; if not, I shall hasten to Hull, where my 
mother’s relatives will, without doubt, ‘place me in 
a situation that will enable me to obtain my own 
living, and where, though I may not forget, I shall 
certainly forgive the cruelty and injustice of a parent 
whom it will never be my wish again to behold.’ 

“It is useless to relate more of the controversy ; 
let it suffice, that I remained master of the field of 
battle. My terms were agreed to; along with the 
petty cash the greater portion of the corresponding 
department was given up to me, and the next day 
beheld one of the senior apprentives copying my 
letters, and going through all the inferior work that 
had hitherto been my employment. 

“ T was now, in a great measure, hot only my own 
master, hut the master of others. Affairs had taken 
a new and unexpected turn. I was fally sensible of 
the importance of my station, and I attended to the 


duties of the office with the most assiduous puncty, 
ality; but I, at the same time, launched into e 
species of extravagance ; I indulged in the society of 
young men like myself; my hours were late, and] 
generally returned home under the influence of 
wine ; but, notwithstanding that, I always rote early 
in the morning, and devoted several hours to severe 
study, and thus made myself master of some branches 
of learning with which, when at school, I had only 
obtained a superficial acquaintance. 

“My father and mother alternately Yeasoned with, 
reproached, and threatened me upon the impropriety 
of my behaviours but all their well-meant efforts 
were unavailing. The propensity to dissipation was 
so strongly planted in my breast, that no advice 
however well-intentioned, could counteract it; and 
when my father strongly urged me to come home 
early in the evening, and to pass my leisure hours 
in the domestic family circle, [ boldly asked if he 
had any fault to find with my behaviour during the 
hours of business. ‘If you have,’ said I, ‘let me 
know what that fault is, and it shall be rectified ; 
but so long as I devote my days to your service, f 
consider the nights to be my own, and that I am at 
liberty to pass them as I may think proper ; and, in 
my. opinion, .it is immaterial to you whether I come 
home at ten o’clock in the evening or at two o'clock 
in the morning, so long as I am found regularly at 
my post: in the office; when I neglect business, it 
will be time enough to reproach me; mine are only 
the follies of fashion, and he who is out of fashion 
may as well be out of the world.’ 

“ Now I well knew that on the score of business my 
father could not reproach me; but on the contrary, 
he highly praised my conduct, and had declared to 
some of his friends that I possessed ‘ mercantile.abili. 
ties of no common order, and that he did not wonder. 
I felt impatient at being kept so long in the back 
ground.’ Knowing this, I say, I feared not boltly- 
oa eng my manner of life, and to extenuate my 

ollies. 

“ After many unsuccessful attempts at masterdom, 
my poor father was obliged to submit, and at last’ 
@ mutual understanding appeared to subsist between, 
us, on my part, that I should not neglect business 
during the day, and on his, that ‘he should: not in- 
terfere with my time orpursuits. when .the hours of: 
business were over, ; 

“ But notwithstanding I had risen victorious from’ 
the struggle, I was still far from being happy, and fF 
believe [ phunged deeper into dissipation’ than I’ 
would have done had it not been for a wish to drive 
away thoughts that were like coals of fire to my“ 
bosom. One of our English writers, whoss-adaeP 
cannot recollect, says, i came 

‘ That cruel something unpogsess’d 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest.’ 

And so it was with me; my. thoughts incessantly’ 
turned to the fair young. creature with whose peace 
I had so wantonly sported on the memorable ball 
night; my conscience accused’ me of cruelty, for in 
my cooler moments I well knew that she had danced 
on that evening against her inclination, and that if 
force had not been used she would sacredly have 
kept her promise. Oh! I would have given worlds, 
had I possessed them, to have received a letter from 
Emma soliciting a reconciliation ; how readily would 
I have answered it '—how quickly have flown to em- 
brace her, and to entreat fergivencss! But for me 
to take the first step—for me to acknowledge. 
myself in the wrong,—that was not to be borne. 
Pride, detestable, obstinate pride (that has through- 
out life been my greatest enemy) absolutely forbade 
the thoughts of it. In the midst of all my follies 1 
loved, I adored Emma Morton; but to the over- 
whelming influence of pride did I sacrifice every 
thought of love and happiness. I was, however, 
/fated to lament my stubbornness, and to pour curses, 
|both loud and deep, upon the sullen, unbending dis- 
position that caused me to drain the bitter eup of 
misery, even to its very dregs. 

“Afier a period of something more than six 
‘mouths had expired since my promotion in the office, 





‘an event took place that, fora time, disturbed the 
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quiet, and absorbed the thoughts and energies of the 
= rt es mean a ray : a 
then that the wondrous spectacle of a mighty 

- hat had for ayes fet- 

tered her filled the world with astonishment, and 
fixed the attention of all mankind upon her pro- 
ceedings ; and I, in common with many other young 
and ardent enthusiasts, hailed the great event as one 
that was likely to confer liberty and happiness upon 
the people of — nation. The English Govern- 
eld it in a very different point of 

view ; they feared, or pretended to fear, for the civil 
institutions of our country, which it was thought 
would be endangered or overthrown by regenerated 
France. The Government accordingly joined in the 
senseless crusade against the liberties of the French 
people. Well might poor Louis have exclaimed, 
‘Heaven save me from my friends! for it is likely 
enough that, but for the confederacy of despots in 
his favour, he might, at the present moment, have 
been the constitutional sovereign of the French 
nation, and hamanity would not have had to de. 
plore the millions of human beings who fell sacrifices 
to the legitimate and divine rights of kings. Yes, 
the confederated monarchs of Europe were the real 
murderers. of Louis XVI, and not that brave and 
high-minded people whom oppression urged to ener- 


nation throwing off the chains t 


ment, however, be 


ies almost superhuman! 


“This was the view I took of that great, that as- 
tonishing event that filled kings with terror, and 
their subjects with admiration. But my father saw 
it in a very different light ; in his eyes it appeared 
an attempt to do away with religion and social order 
throughout the world; the thrones of the‘ Lord’s 
anointed’ were shaken, and war, interminable war, 
with the atheistical nation was, in his opinion, the 
only means of saving the rest of Europe from a 
similar convulsion. You will, from this, naturally 
conclude that my father was an admirer, nay, an 
adorer of the Pilot, who, instead of weathering the 
storm, deserted the vessel when nearly on her beam 


ends, and left to another, and a more skilful ma- 
riner, the task of conducting her safely into port. 
‘Church and King, and William Pitt, for ever !’ was 
the cry of my father ; but his politics and mine were 
wide as the poles asunder. 

“My youthful breast, warmed with the glowing 


pages of Greek and Roman history, panted for a re- 
pu 


ic; I longed for a representative government, 


and I looked with contempt upon the doctrine of 
divine right and hereditary succession. No wonder 


then that I, at this election, supported the cause of 


a candidate who, although his principles were not 
#0 outrageous as my own, was strongly opposed to 


the course pursued by that headstrong and extrava. 
fant minister whose name my father ‘ delighted to 
onour.’ 


“On the morning of the election I appeared at 


breakfast decorated with the colours of the popular 
candidate: to express my father’s astonishment and 
indignation at this unexpected sight is wholly im- 
possible. * Presumptuous boy,’ swid he, ‘how dare 
you wear those hated ribbons in my presence? in- 
stantly tear them off, and if you will interfere in 
this election, support the cause of our holy chureh 
andour revered monarch.’ ‘ Never, father,’ replied 
I; ‘these colours are the emblems of truth and jus- 
tice, they are worn by that man who will raise his 


Veice against oppression and tyranny, and never |) 


thall my breast be degraded by wearing colours in 
opposition to them.’ ‘Say rather,’ returned my 

» ‘that they are the emblems of a man who 
would lay his country at the feet of atheistical 
France ; that accursed nation in which the horrid 
forms of treason and rebellion stalk forth to de- 
stroy every thing good, and great, and venerable.’ 


‘Sir? said I, ‘it is not so; you belie _—- 


country, a country that has planted a tree of liberty 


Whose shoots, extending to every nation upon ont 


Will, I trust, if necessary, be nourished by the 
of tyrants.’ ‘Rebel to thy King,’ cried my enraged 
nt, ‘and foul disgrace to the principles of thy 
yal forefathers, out of my house this instant, and 
let me neveragain behold thy traitorous countenance |’ 
® 


So saying, I printed one 


——— 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 











REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 


We have perused, with much satisfaction, the report 
just published of this interesting charity, and, as the in- 
stitution appears yet to be comparatively little known, 
our readers will be 
containing a recital of some of 
reformation in the habits and morals of the females in- 
trusted to its management, followed by the : 
committee to the public, in behalf of the institution, 
which concludes their report. 

‘6 No. 45 was admitted at the age of twen 
been imprisoned twelve months for theft. 
in the prison had been com 
herself very useful in the R 
improved in her manners and 
bation of about five months, she was reconci 
stored to her parents. She after 


subscribed for carrying on the 
is nearly exhausted, and that the experiment having an- 


tified by an extract 
led | swered beyond their expectations, they are constrained to 


instances of decid 


efuge, and became so much 
uct that, after a pro- 


for succour, since, even in the event of 

and purpose of ainendment, none will be di to give 

credence to their professions? The 
not 


yy 


, in this 
inetwed of retracing thetr steps to the paths of 


very grateful for its advan 


died, cnprenting © 

afforded her by the reformed conduct of her 
- apt y= Ane + —Aetee 
mainly to the influence e Refuge. 

** No. 58, after imprisonment for theft, entered the Re- 
of seventeen. On admission she was bold | and thus 


Ere erged he mothe 
n 
on the Refuge received her 


** No. 86 had been confined in the New Bailey 
nearly seven years, leaves mo ream tb 


RH 
—LIFE 
ev. C. Cagniworon, ear of Derkeley, one the 
Guonae a Maferd, o> Yo ” 


aitack, 





eel 


My mother now rose to interfere, she requested her | ate terms, a circumstance whieh ‘ended materially to con- 
husband to be calm, she prayed me to take off the | firm her in her resolutions of acwendment, After a pro- 
cflending insignia, and humbly to intreat pardon bation of about ten months, she was provided with a cre- 
from my incensed father. 

“« Never, mother,’ said I, ‘never. If Tam to be 
an outcast, I glory in the cause that makes me one. 
Farewell, dearest mother; if we never meet 
forget not that I am a martyr to principles that I 
sincerely believe to be those of tra 
honour and humanity.’ 
kiss upon the pale and clay-cold li 
and hastened out of the room, without notici 
father, either by word or look, and being, 
lieve, equally unnoticed by him. 
to the office, secured a sum ef money 
for temporary accommodation, and was several 
miles distant from Bristol before I began to con. 
sider whither I was going, or what I must in future 
I was truly an outcast, like our first 
The world was all before me, where to 
choose my place of rest, and Providence my guide.’ 


ditable service, in which she still continues. She has since 
frequently called at the institution to participate in the 
teligious instructions communteated by its chaplain, in 
which she seems to feel deeply interested. Her mother has 
recently called on the matron, after undertaking a journey 
of 7 a hundred miles, to express ber thanks for the 
benefit derived by her doughter from the Refuge. 

** No. 91 was admitted at the age of twenty-three, havi 
deen imprisoned twelve months, for exposing her illegitis 
mate child, She stated that its father had used every 
effort to induce her to continue their ilicit intercourse ; 
but that her conscience would not let ber rest, day nor 
night, until she had resolved to give herself up to justice. 
After a short stay, (sufficient, however, to show her abhor- 
rence of her former lite) she was provided with a place by 
her former mistress. Such has been her conduct in her 
situation (a farm-house) that her employers have intrusted 
her with the care of eight cows, and have employed her 
occasionally to go to market. She has since repeatedly 
called at the Refuge, and continues in the same service. 

** No, 102 was admitted at the age of twenty-nine, hav- 
ing been imprisoned six months, embezeling money 
with which she had been intrusted by her master. Her 
conduct in the Refuge proved very sa’ ¢ and after 
a residence of about seven months, she was taken home by 
her parents, who expressed great thankfulness for the ad- 
vantages of the institution. On leaving she stated her deep 
sense of the value of the religious instructions imparted to 
her, and her hopes that its influence might, through her, 
be extended to her parents,” 

The committee, after stating that the fund originally 

Refuge, as an experment, 


al to the public for renewed support, proceed to 


appe 
chonnve that they are ‘at @ loss to conceive of any 
channel for the exercise of benevolence which 


E 


louder calls on the commiseration of a Christian ie 


than that which this institution presents to r no- 
tice. The unhappy females whe are liberated from 
our gaols have, it will be remembered, by their conduct, 
forfeited all claim to the esteem and confidence of the 
paties they are literally bed 


and abandoned, even 
y their own relatives. To Whom, then, can they turn 
ai 


no hope, and it is surely 
situation of universal abandonment, they should, 
vi 


they 
resort to suicide, as a speedy mode of purting an an & 


its interposition has served to avert the deplorable conse- 


to be from & feAtinuance in crime, 
experience of the results of the Hefuge, for a perted of 
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TO AN INFANT. 
-_— - 

Why weep’st thou, being of an hour! 

What cause hast thou for tears? 
Alas! by what malignant power, 

Cruel, aroused thy fears, 
That thus, “ whilst all around thee smile,” 
Thyself a sorrower pines the while ?— 


A sorrower !—and to life just sprung, 
A few brief moments thine, 

While yet upon a mother’s tongue 
Welcome, and words divine— 

A prayer for thee!—faint lingers still, 

And smiles a father’s raptures tell? 


A sorrower !—and a sister’s kiss, 
A brother's welcome, thine!— 
What fearful mystery is this? 
Canst thou so soon repine, 
And at life’s very dawning sigh, 
As if forewarned of misery !— 


Alas! and is the air so chill 
Of this our desert earth, 

That tears, e’en now, thine eyes must fill, 
And, scarcely hailed thy birth, 

When plaintive steals upon the ear 

The cry of helplessness, and fear?— 


Alas! if on a stormy sea 
’Twere given thee to desery 
The adverse winds awaiting thee, 
The billows raging high; 
Then might’st thou, trembling, weep, as now, 
While grief made pale thy tiny brow! 


But, ah! unconscious as thou art, 
Why all this seeming woe ? 
Why swells thy little throbbing heart 
As it did anguish know ?— 
Smile, baby, smile! enough will be 
The sorrows of maturity. 
Liverpool. G. 








THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY TREE. 
a - : 
(From Crotchet Castle.) 


Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable noue ever heard; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word, 
And again with a word, when the curate said Hey, 
She put forth her mettle and gallopped away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 
The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar, 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 


The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he longed for the fruit; 
With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 

And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature stood still, 

And he gathered the fruit, till he took his good fill. 





«Sure never,” he thought, ‘‘ was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare. 

Lo, here, how I stand, (and he gazed all around,) 

As safe and as steady as if on the ground, 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry Hey ?” 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 
And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie : 
At the sound of the word, the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild briar bush. 
He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, 
Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 

SLL ED 

LINEs. 





Come, Venus, fill my breast with fire, 
And as I strike thy sweet-toned lyre, 
Let the soul-soothing harmony 
Mount in soft accents to the sky, 
And floating o'er the swelling air, 
Delight the stranger lingering there. 


And though thy ehboir is fill’d with those 
Whose lays would shame this humble prose, 
Yet not the less thy charms I praise, 

And crown my forehead with thy bays 
Whilst here on earth,—’tis given to stray ;— 
My harp shall cheer my lonely way. 


Now is the time when all the earth 
Awakes to love, and joy, and mirth, 
And all our cares awhile forgot, 

We think not of our future lot; 

We think not of the sighs and tears 
Which are laid up for other years. 


But why that strain !—cease, cease these airs, — 
Why should we dwell on future cares? 

Let love and wine dispel the gloom 

T).at withers beauty’s heav’nly bloom 

And sends it drooping to the tomb. 


Behold yon lily how it bends —s, 

Its graceful head !—see how it blends 

Its colour with the hues around ! 

The fairest flower that decks the ground! 
The storm hath ceased, the blast is o’er, 
Where is that flower? alas! no more. 


So beauty lives, a fading flower ! 

For when the clouds of sorrow low’r, 
And when despair’s o’erwhelming storm. 
Hath bent that lovely yielding form, 
’Tis but a moment, down she lies, 
Where is the radiance of those eyes? 


Yon rosebud rears its modest head, 

And seemsto blush a lovelier red, 

The more we gaze—'tis so with thee, 

A thousand times I look and see 

Fresh beauties blooming every hour, 

Oh, that they ne'er may lose their power ! 


The bright hue of thine eyes might vie 
With the deep tint of yon blue sky; 
Sweet innocence-smiles in their glance, 
Affection does their light enhance, 

To that fix’d amiable look, 

Which only one hath e’er partook. ~ 


Thou art the only friend I’ve left, 

Of father, mother, all bereft; 

Yet whilst I see thee smiling here, 

Tho’ sickness, death, should hover near,, 
To press thy hand, to see thy grief, 
Would lend to pain a sweet relief. 


And thou hast taught my heart to glow 
Im aacred sympathy for woe; 

And thou hast realized the dream 

Of early childhood, when the beam 

Of innocence play’d on my mind, 

And shed a feeling undefined.. 


Thus, hand in hand, we'll walk along the shore 

That bounds eternity’s all-sweeping roar; 

And though no flowers should strew the barren ground, 
And all our care to rear in vain be found, 

We'll build a bark of hope to waft us o’er 

That dreadful surge to some more happy shore. 


And when at last we reach that blissful is!e, 
Where joy and peace for ever dwell and smile, 
Where no keen blast destroys the vernal bloom, 
Where joy is not the harbinger of gloom, 

Then I will strike my harp to brighter themes, 
Bright as the glory of my earliest dreams.” 


But cease, my harp, my lay is done; 
Oh, how I love thy plaintive tone! 

It calls to mind the bitter tears 

That I have shed in other years, 
When they who were, alas! too dear— 
For they are gone, and I am here; 


But cease—the stars are fading fast, 
The hour of night is almost past; 
The moon hath sunk beneath my view, 
The mountains round appear more blue; 
The morning star looks bright and clear, 
Then why do we still linger here? 
Liverpool, July, 1830. H.C. 


* This long metre seems more adapted to the dignity of 
the subject than the octave measure, and is warrant by 
the example of Byron and others. 








IMPROMPTU, 


ON THE SPEECH OF A RANDOM ORATOR, AND A NOTORIOUS 
PLAGIARIST. 


= 
Says Tom to Dick, ** This feltow’s speech, 
I own, is far beyond my reach; 
Its meaning I can’t comprehend, 
What do you think of it, my friend ?” 
**T think,” quoth Dick, ‘you'll vainly seek 
For any parallel ;—’tis quite unique ; 
There’s nothing NEw in it that’s TRUE, 
And nothing TRUE in it that’s NEw.” + 





THE REASON WHY PENNSYLVANIA WAS SETTLED. 
(From the New York Gazette.] 


Penn refused to pull his hat off 

Befere the King, and thereof sat off, 
Another country to light pat on, 

Where he might worship with his hat on. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme; Thermo-| Extreme| State of Remarks * 
at during méter 8 (Heat du-}| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
Feb. 
23 |30 25| 35 0O| 39 O} 44 O!} S.S.W. 
24 |29 97; 40 0} 44 0; 49 O} W. 
25 129 54) 40 O}| 42 0} 46 O| N.W. 
6 \29 30) 40 0] 43 O|] 46 O| N.W. 
27 |28 95| 38 0) 43 O} 46 O!} N.W. 
28 |29 40| 37 0] 40 0] 45 U|W.N.W. 
Mrch | 
J | 29 29| 38 0] 40 0O| 46 O'\W.N.W. . 














24th, Rain during night.—25th, Rain during night. 
26th, Stormy during night.—27th, Stormy during night.— 
2eth, Eight, p.m. hail-storm. 

March lst, Stormy during night; nine, a.m. hail-storm. 

REMARKS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:59 ; mean temper& 
ture, extreme during night, 37:18; eight, a.m. 41:43 noon, 
44:17; extreme during day, 45:13; general mean, 42:6; 
maximum of temperature during the month (10th) 60; 
minimum of ditto (1st,) 253 prevailing winds, westerly. 

Summary of the weather.—12 days fair, 8 cloudy, § 


rain, 5 stormy. 
moma] 








CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 








‘SVIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
—_— 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES IN OUR LAST. 





1, Ear-wig.—2, Plough-share.—3. Kind-red.. 
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[onIGINAL.] 


THE HAUNTED STREAM. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


BY J. BOLTON. 


« But he that was there, in that secret spot, 
Regarded the stream and the blossoms not: 
He regarded the stream and the blossoms less, 
For his glance was on brighter loveliness.” ——ANON. 


In a small valley near the Rhine stood the dwelling of 
Harold, the fisherman. His family consisted of a wife 
and five children, three sons and two daughters; and 
though it required all his industry to support them, his 
heart was light, and he was content with such cheer as 
his labour was able to obtain. His eldest son, Arnaud, 
who was about the age of fourteen, usually accompanied 
him in his fishing excursions, and assisted him to draw 
his nets. Arnaud’s chief delight was to hear his father, 
whilst waiting for the filling of the nets, recount the vari- 
ous legends of the valley, of which he possessed an almost 
inexhaustible store. The tales which Arnaud used to 
listen to with the greatest pleasure, and which he often 
prevailed upon his father to repeat, were those which told 
of the fairies, who were said to haunt the stream that 
flowed at a short distance from their dwelling. It was 
believed that at certain times of the year a bark glided 
along the stream, filled by a group of fairies, who landed 
on the banks, and after amusing themselves for some time 
on shore, betook them to their bark again, and, floating 
to a particular part of the water, disappeared. ‘*I will 
endeavour to obtain a sight of these faries,” thought 
Arnaud, and seeking the banks of the river, he lingered 
there for hours together. Many a time would his heart 
beat fast and loud as he heard a rushing sound, and hid 
himself amid the bushes, scarcely daring to look up until 
he was at once relieved and disappointed to find the object 
of his alarm merely the noise occasioned by the flight of a 
water-fowl. Still his patience did not forsake him; and 
though he incurred his father’s displeasure when he re- 
turned home for his long absence, he murmured not, for 
he hoped he should soon be recompensed for all his scold- 
ings and disappointments by a sight of those mysterious 
beings whom he so ardently longed to behold. One day, 
exhausted with watching, he laid himself down beneath 
the shade of a spreading tree, and fell asleep, and dreamt 
of fairy-land. Arnaud was a beautiful youth, and as he 
reclined in slumber, though his bright blue eyes were 
closed, the flowing ringlets of his golden hair, his fair and 
blooming cheeks, his graceful form, and well-fashioned 
limbs, which the meanness of his dress could not conceal, 
made him appear a being destined to move in a far superior 
circle to that in which he had been brought up. He was 
awakened from his romantic vision by a warm pressure on 
his lips. He started from his sleep, and saw the loveliest 
creature his eyes had ever beheld. A female, whose charms 
were of the most dazzling description bent over him in an 
attitude of fondness and admiration. She was clad in 
white drapery, interwoven with threads of silver ; her zone 
was inlaid with gold, and studded with precious stones 
that shone like so many stars, and strings of the finest 
pearl enwreathed her neck, and gleamed amongst her dark 
tresses; but the lustre of the shining stones was not so 
bright as her eyes, nor were the pearls as pure as her neck 
and bosom. She held in her hand a chaplet of water- 
lilies, and placing them around Arnaud’s temples, she 
exclaimed in a voice of melody, ‘‘ Beautiful mortal! thou 
beholdest in me one of the faries who haunt this place. 
My companions are diverting themselves on the banks of 
the river, and I, having chosen this spot for my gambols, 
Was attracted by thy surpassing loveliness. Fairest of 
the children of men, wilt thou not go with me? wilt thou 


not accompany me to my own blessed regions, where sor- 
row comes not, and joy reigneth for ever in the hearts of 
its inhabitants? I wil) build thee a bower of crystal; the 
floor shall be of coral, and sprinkled with pearls and 
rubies, and the windows shall be formed of the most bril- 
liant diamonds. Sweet son of the earth, wilt thou not go 
with me?’? Arnaud cast his eyes aronnd, and beheld a 
numerous group of those beings whom he had so long 
wished to see, some bounding along the shore, and others 
diving beneath the waters. His glance again rested on 
the fair form by his side, and as he gazed on its unearthly 
beauty, his heart throbbed violently, and a throng of more 
exquisite sensations than he had ever felt before took pos- 
session of his soul: all thoughts of home vanished from 
his mind. ‘‘ Gentle being,” said he to the fairy, **if I 
look on and am near thee, I cannot fail to be happy: 
willingly, therefore, would F go with thee to thine own 
country; but I fear thy companions will not consent 
that a poor mortal like myself should be a partaker of 
their gladness.” ‘* Fear not, my beloved,”’ replied the 
fairy, ‘*those of our race know not what it is to give pain 
to each other, and the thing which I request will not be 
denied. Remain here a few moments, I will away and 
acquaint my sisters with my desire, and on my return we 
will bound into our bark, and depart to the land of light 
and beauty.”” When Arnaud was alone, he almost re- 
pented of the promise he had made, for the thoughts of 
home came to his heart, and with difficulty he repressed 
his tears, as he pictured to himself the grief his family 
would feel on his account. ‘* They will assemble round 
the hearth,” thought he, ‘* when the evening falls, and 
my father will ask, ‘ Where is Arnaud ?? My brothers 
and sisters will repeat the question, and when they find 
that I come not, they will search for me in the wood and 
by the stream, and their searcW will be fruitless. My 
mother will weep, and she will say, ‘If my son were 
living, he would not be absent thas long; oh Arnaud, 
dear Arnaud, where art thou? Wilt thou return no more 
to bless the arms of thy mother? Alas, we mourn in vain, 
my children, your brother must have perished in the 
waters.’”” The fairy now returned with a countenance 
beaming with joy. ‘* Arouse thee, dearest,’ said she, 
‘*my friends have consented that thou shouldst be as one 
of us: already do they prepare for their journey home- 
wards, and soon wilt thou be far, far from this dull earth, 
and the cares and pains which are the lot of its children.” 
A band of fair creatures bounded lightly over the green 
turf, with their shining tresses and loose drapery floating 
in the wind. A shout of admiration burst from the group 
as they gazed on Arnaud, and they cried, ‘* Truly, sister, 
this is a charming youth, and not unworthy to dwell 
amongst us. Away, away, let us unfurl our sails, for the 
breeze blows freshly. Follow us, sister, and bring with 
thee the graceful stranger.” They sprang into their vessel, 
and Arnaud and the fairies were borne rapidly along the 
stream for a few minutes; then the fairies furled their sails 
and the boat moved slower. By degrees its motion b 

almost imperceptible, and then it became transfixed in the 
middle of the water. Arnaud gazed around with asto- 
nishment, for the fairies seemed as though they intended 
to proceed no farther. ** Shrink not,” said the sweet voice 
of her who was by his side, ** the waves are about to close 
over us, but they will harm thee not. From this spot will 
our boat descend to the land of beauty.” The fairy en- 
veloped him in a slight veil, and then the bark sank into 
the stream. He felt no inconvenience from the water, but 
breathed as freely as if he inhaled the fresh breeze ; whilst 
by him swept innumerable creatures of the waves. Ina 
short time, though the vessel still descended at the same 
rate, he saw that they were in a purer element, and the 
water through which they had passed lay like a firmament 
above their heads. They now arrived at the place of their 
destination ; but who shall describe the effect produced 
upon Arnaud by the enchanting scenes spread before him! 
The most beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers seemed to 











have been culled from all parts of the earth, and trans- 


planted to this fair abode. Here were vine-covered valleys» 
there the peach tree bloomed in all: its luxuriance, and 
here the orange and the lemon trees loaded with golden 
fruitage; the blue-eyed ‘violet, the pale passion flower, 
the sweet breathing honeysuckle, the maiden-like roses 
the silver clematis, and the white stars of the jessamine, 
with numerous unknown and fragrant plants and flowers, 
combined to render the place more lovely than any before 
looked on by mortal eye. 

The name of the fairy whom Arnaud had first seen was 
Rosaura, which word signifies air of roses, and she was so 
called because of the perfume of her breath. When Ar- 
naud had gazed for awhile on the things around him, 
Rosaura led him to her dwelling, which was composed 
of the most brilliant spars. Ske brought him fruit, 
and he eat and found ‘it delicious; she pressed the juice 
from the bursting grape, and the goblet out of which 
he drank was formed of a single pearl. After he had re- 
freshed himself, he wandered with the beautiful Rosaura 
through the enchanting groves and valleys of fairy.land. 
There were neither sun, inoon, nor stars above them, 
yet it was far more light than the sunniest day of earth, 
and the air was far more pure. The trees and the flowers 
wore a brighter bloom, and every object had a radiance 
thrown over it which belongs not to the world of mortals. 
This happy country was never visited by darkness nor 
storms, snow nor rain; it felt not the chill breath of 
winter, nor the oppressive heat of summer; but all was 
One continued season of light and tranquillity. No wish 
was entertained which might not be gratified; and there 
was a never-ending succession of joy and festivity. Arnaud 
soon became universally beloved by the fairies, and each 
strove to find favour in his sight, and endeavoured to con- 
tribute to his felicity. They were exempt from the pains 
which attend on mortals, and they needed not rest or 
repose; yet Rosaura would watch by the couch of Arnaud 
whilst he slumbered, and imprint on his young cheek her 
warm kisses. In the groves large and splendid diamonds 
were suspended from the trees, and shone like stars amid 
the gloom. Their principal amusement was the dance, 
and the music to which they danced was produced from 
sweet-toned harps, whose melody was wakened by the 
wind. Sometimes they would strive to excel each other 
in the race, and bound along like a troop of startled fawns. 
The prize for which they usually contended was a coronal 
of flowers, which was placed on the victor’s brow by the 
hand of Arnaud. There was no envy in these contests ; 
there was no ill-will borne by the vanquished; but each 
was as ready to rejoice in the victor’s success, as though 
she herself had been the conqueror. Rosaura taught 
Arnaud to play upon the lute, and would often accom- 
pany its breathings with the melody of her own voice. 
At other times, a group of the fair dwellers in this romantic 
land would join their voices together in some delightful 
air peculiar to themselves, until the breeze became replete 
with sweet sounds, and tlie senses of Arnaud were wrapt 
in a dream of ecstasy. Innumerable were the devices prac-~ 
tised to amuse the favoured mortal thus placed amongst 
them; but the human mind is not fitted for a state of un- 
interrupted happiness. It fs the alternate succession of 
joy and grief which renders existence desirable ; it is the 
remembrance of the past, and the uncertainty of the future 
which make us cling to life with so much tenacity. It is 
the mingling of hope and fear, the expectation and not 
unpleasing dread of our coming years, ‘* gloomy and in- 
distinct as feverish dream,” which make us wish to live 
on. With Arnaud the memory of the past still lived; the 
future, however, no longer formed a theme of conjecture 
to his mind. All would be a scene of changeless and un- 
chequered brightness; all would he calm, all would be 
beautiful; yet there would be no interruption to the calm, 
there would be no variation in the beauty, and as he who 
has long dwelt beneath a tropic sun longs even for the 
chill blasts of winter, so did his young heart soon yearn 
for his own native home with its changeful sky, at times 
frowning in gloomy grandeur, and at others radiant with 
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light and silvery clouds, floating over its surface like 
winged heralds of heaven sent forth to speak of peace to 
man. 
Two years passed away, two years in an abode where 
pleasure was the only study, where neither sickness nor 
fatigue interrupted the revels of the inhabitants, where 
age weakened not their powers of enjoyment, and where 
all was one continued round of harmony and bliss. Things 
which at first sight excite our admiration, by being ever 
before our eyes, lose their power of charming. Beauty, 
when uncontrasted with deformity, palls upon the sense, 
and becomes uninteresting from the very uniformity of its 
perfection. We are only adapted to a state of earthly 
existence. To fit the soul for a more terrestrial abode, it 
must be rid of its bodily incambrance, it must be divested 
of its fleshy clothing. If we analyze our feelings, if we 
strictly review our hearts, we shall find that however 
strong may be our belief in a future state of reward, 
however confident may be our anticipations of attaining 
it, we are still loth to quit this mortal life, this world of 
toil and suffering. Karthly ties still bind us down, and 
the frail affections of our nature triumph over the purer 
and more lofty aspirations of the spirit. Arnaud had long 
sighed for his former life. He knew himself to belong toa 
race of beings inferior to those with whom he now dwelt. 
He was a favourite, and loaded with caresses; yet their 
favour had become painful, their caresses were coldly 
received, for he saw he was considered but as a bird ad- 
mired for the sweetness of its voice, and the beauty of its 
plumage, or as a pet lamb caressed by a gentle girl. He 
was loved, but not with the love which mortal bears to 
mortal; he was loved, but not as one on terms of equality 
with those who loved him. He never for a moment could 
forget their superior natures; he was convinced that his 
inferiority—his very deficiency and want of those qualities 
which formed their perfection—the very imperfections of 
his nature, caused him to be admired and caressed ; and 
who could submit complacently to have his infirmities set 
up as an idol of worship? Then he thought, too, of one 
he dearly loved, of one who dearly loved him—the young 
and fair-haired Madeline. She was the daughter of a 
neighbouring fisherman; they had been companions 
almost from their birth, and often in their later years 
the boy’s arm had encircled her slender waist, and his 
lips pressed her cheek, whilet he vowed that when he 
became a man fair Madeline should be his bride. More 
beauteous than ever seemed her image now as it came 
upon his lonely musings, and dearer far than kindred, 
feiends, or home did he feel she was to his youthful heart. 
When Rosaura gazed or spoke, or smiled in tenderness, 
he thought of the look, the voice, the smile of Madeline, 
and felt that one glance, one word, one smile of hers was 
worth all the joys that fairy-land could afford him, and 
bitterly he sighed and pined for home and her. Rosaura 
marked the change that had come over him, and when 
she asked the cause, no answer did he give save ** home!” 
Anxtously and unceasingly did the fairy watch over him, 
and anticipate his wants; but pale and sunken grew his 
features; he smiled not—a worm was at his heart, and 
ever and anon he murmured, ** Home, home, home; oh, 
bear me to my home again!” Sorely grieved was Rosaura 
to be separated from her favourite; yet she feared the 
young exile was dying ; and after fruitless efforts to cheer 
his drooping spirits, she consented to his departure, on his 
promising, at the expiration of two months, to return 
with her to fairy-land. Reluctantly did the fairies, after 
vain entreaties, prepare to transport the boy to earth again. 
They loaded him with costly presents as tokens of their 
love; and at parting, Rosaura’s lips clung fondly unto 
his, and she placed around his neck her farewell gift, It 
was a chain of pure and spotless pearls, to which was at- 
tached a glittering diamond in the form of a star. ‘‘ Take 
thou,” said she, ‘* my parting token, wear it next thy 
heart, and when the diamond's light grows pale, thou wilt 
know that Rosaura is sorrowing for thy return.” Lightly 


Rosaura mournfully waved her hand, and then was hidden 
by the closing waters, 

The day of Arnaud’s return was indeed a day of re- 
joicing to those who had so long wept over his loss. He 
seemed to reappear amongst them like one who had long 
slumbered with the dead, but in pity to their wailings had 
left the land of spirits to revisit once more his earthly 
companions, and gladden them by his presence. He told 
the tale of his wonderous adventures, and numbers flocked 
to listen to his strange narration; and when they seemed 
incredulous, he produced his costly chain and star, and 
they believed him. The mutual happiness of Madeline 
and her lover at meeting again may be easily imagined. 
With what delight did she dwell upon his words, and hear 
him vow that never in his absence had he forgotten his 
early love! The youthful and beautiful pair were sitting 
one night under the shade of a iarge tree, whose verdant 
and drooping branches almost excluded the light of the 
full moon. At times, however, its white and placid rays 
glanced brightly through the dark foliage; and one fair 
star which the leaves had not shut out, fixed in its sphere 
an emblem of their love, seemed smiling sweetly on them. 
A lovelier night was never gazed upon; and folded in 
each other’s arms, they felt no heart could taste of bliss 
more pure than that which now they tasted. ‘* And shall 
we never part again, and wilt thou never leave me more ?”” 
murmured the low voice of Madeline. ‘* Never, my 
love ;" replied her lover; ‘a few short years and thou 
shalt be my bride, and death alone again shall part us.” 
**Oh, Arnaud,” said the maiden, ‘** thou knowest me but 
amortal. Perchance, ere long, thou wilt turn with in- 
difference from a simple peasant-girl, and sigh for fairy 
land, and her who loved thee there.” ‘* Name not,” ex- 
claimed Arnaud, ** name not the hated abode, nor her 
who decoyed me to it. I would not sacrifice thy love for 
all the wealth which that enchanted land contains. Ro- 
saura and her gifts to me are valueless, and we have parted 
never more to meet.” No sooner had he uttered these 
words than a wild shriek of agony and despair rung in 
his ears. He started to his feet, and beheld a white 
figure dart. past him with the swiftness of an arrow, 
and vanish from his sight. The truth now flashed 
upon his memory. It was on this spot, at this hour, 
that he bad promised, on his parting from Rosaura, 
to meet her again for the purpose of returning with 
her to fairy-land. Here had she repaired, and here 
had she heard the words which shot through her ears 
like a knell, and caused her to send forth the loud and an- 
guished cry which told the death of hope. So much had 
Arnaud been engrossed with his own happiness, that his 
promise had entirely faded from his remembrance until 
the present moment. To prevent the possibility of en- 
countering the fairy, he carefully avoided approaching 
the place of appointment, and for a length of time forbore 
to leave his parents’ dwelling unless accompanied by Ma- 
deline or some of his kindred, for he well knew, that 
unless he was alone the fairy would not appear. 

Weeks, months, years passed away, and Arnaud began 
to regard his sojourn in fairy-land as little more than a 
bright vision ; nay, he would have been almost tempted 
to doubt its reality, bad he not still held in his possession 
many valuable presents, and, above all, the splendid star, 
which, when he gazed upon it, would often wax dim and 
cloudless. At times too, in the stillness of night, when all 
had retired to rest, his ears were greeted with strains of plain- 
tive music, and a voice which had of old been familiar to 
him, sung the following words to a sweet and mournful air. 


THE FAIRY’S SONG. 


Oh, come with me, my mortal love, 
To our home of bliss below, 

And rove through the lone and shadowy grove 
Where the gleaming waters flow. 


Oh, come with me—I will lead thee where, 
By the diamonds’ starry light, 
To the harps that are woke by the silent air, 


We will wander where the flow’rets spring, 
Which of old were so prais’d by thee; 

I have sheltered them e’en from the butterfly’s wing, 
And the kiss of the golden bee. 

But the light of the diamond waxeth pale, 
And the dance is unheeded now, 

And the flowers, oh, their odours seem to fail— 
Beloved, why com’st not thou? 

Dost thou still remember thy fairy-maid ? 
Are the hours still unforgot, : 

When she pillow’d thy head in the vine-clad shade? 
Task, but thou answer’st not. 

Dost thou stay to gaze on the sunny sky? 
Our own, love, is far more bright; 

Can the changeful moon, or the pale stars vie 
With the fairy-land’s cloudless light ? 

There is joy, perchance, by thy father’s hearth— 
Can it match with our ceaseless glee? 

The maiden who loves thee may bind thee to earth; 
But she loves not so strongly as me. 

Wilt thou come ?—for the sail of our bark is set, 
And I dare not longer dwell; 

Wilt thou come, my beloved ?—I linger yet— 
Unkind one, I weep my farewell. 

The last verse was repeated until the voice died gra. 
dually away in the distance. Arnaud, however, was proof 
against all temptations, and when he attained his twenty. 
first year, he married the maiden of his choice, the faire 
haired Madeline, and never was he heard to regret his lot. 
After his marriage the fairy never disturbed his repose, 
and he saw spring up around him a group of little beings 
whe united in their own persons the loveliness of their 
parents. He livedto a green and prosperous old age; and 
when the evening fire blazed brightly, many a time did 
he repeat to his children his early adventures, and thus 
was he accustomed to conclude his marvellous narrative. 
**Oh, then, my children, content yourselves with the 
blessings which fall to your lot, and yearn not after the 
things which are wisely denied to you. Happiness depends 
not so much upon external circumstances, as upon the 
temperament of the mind; and the mind is too often 
restless and unsatisfied in whatever situation the body may 
be placed. We are unfitted for a state of perfect felicity, 
and should soon become as dissatisfied with uninterrupted 
joy, as with a climate unvisited by clouds or rain. Maa 
is generally the author of his own misery, and is ever 
pining for that which he bas not; the poor peasant envies 
those who are wealthy and great, and the rich and the 
gteat, in their turn, look with envy on the seeming glad 
and healthy clown. Wesum up the sorrows of life, and 
forget its joys; we pass over the flowers, and gaze upos 
the weeds. In whatever situation you are cast, compare 
it impartially with others, and you will ever find it pos 
sessed of some advantages. Keep to yourselves a pure 
and guiltless heart ; love virtue, and practise it for its own 
sake, and not for the applause the profession of it may 
gain you from the multitude; hope for the best ; but be 
prepared for the worst, and you cannot fail to be as happy 
as any of your fellow-mortals.”’ 

nn 





THE BOUQUET. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


a 











THE RECRUIT. 
—_ 

The town of C-———, in Wiltshire, contains little that is 
attractive save its elegant church, of which enough bas 
been already said in various topographical works. The 
market-house has long been levelled with the ground, and 
the ancient eross was several years since torn from the spot 
it had occupied for so many centuries, and hurried by the 
Vandal who ordered its demolition, to an obscure place st 
no great distance, where a portion of it now stands an Obe 
ject of veneration to the few remaining townspeople whos 
respect for antiquity has not been entirely obliterated. 








Arnaud sprung on shore=-the boat sailed slowly back— 


Through the dance we take our flight. 


But the tale we are, with the reader’s permission, about 
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to tell, does not relate to the antiquities of this obscure | the most active in the search. Every corner was sub- 
i jected to their scrutiny, but without success, when the 
malignant Frank proceeded to the outhouse, and raised 


town; at some future period we may be tempted to give 
a few of the traditions connected with it in ruder times. 
Our present purpose is to detail an occurrence which took 
place there about twenty years since, and which would 
form an excellent subject for a modern drama. 

At the period alluded to, there dwelt near the church a 

oung woman, who, if she was not so fair and faultless 
as heroines of romance are usually represented, was at 
least sufficiently handsome to be the toast of the whole 
town, and the adored object of a score of lusty young men 
of various fortunes. From amidst this train of rustic gal- 
lants, she selected one of humble birth and slender means, 
but a youth whom she thought worthy of that which 
others had sought in vain—her love, ay, the love of one 
whose heart was a stranger to the coquetry practised by 
those of her sex upon whom fortune had been more lavish 
of her favours. 

Her lover, whom we shall call Richard, was one whom 
nature had greatly favoured; tall, strong, and active, he 
was sufficiently protected from any personal attack that 
might be made upon him by those who envied his hap- 
pier lot. His acknowledged superiority in every athletic 
exercise, rendered any thing like open hostility quite im- 
practicable; and it was therefore determined by a few 
who looked upon his happiness with a jaundiced eye to 
thwart him by every possible means. Generous and un- 
suspecting, Richard saw not the cloud that was hanging 
over hia; indeed, he had never once supposed that he 
had ever created an enemy, He had so far prevailed 
upon the parents of Mary as to gain their-consent to their 
union, which, it was settled, should take place on the fol- 
lowing week. 

Things were in this posture when Richard was invited 
to join a party who were going a rook-shooting at some 
litle distance from the town. Their sport was uninter- 
rupted, and when over, the party repaired to a tavern for 
the purpose of spending the evening in mirth and har- 
mony; but there was one of the company who saw, in 
this carouse, some faint hopes of success in his designs 
upon Mary. Richard had drank but little, yet it was 
sufficient to confuse and bewilder one who had but slight 
acquaintance with the ale jug. Frank Wells, a young 
man of dissolute habits, observed this, and plied him with 
more liquor, until he had reached that state which your 
toper calls blissful. It was nearly dark when they reached 
the town, and as they entered it, a recruiting party, which 
had been sojourning there, were taking their evening 
march. : 

Frank Wells immediately commenced a ig | de. 
scription of the life of a soldier, and painted in lively 
colours the chances of promotion which stood in the way 
of one who had the boldness to embark in such a life. 
But Richard was insensible to half that had passed, and 
shortly after, quitting his treacherous companions, hasten- 
ed home, and throwing himself on his humble bed, was 
soon buried in a profound slumber. But how great was 
his surprise and horror, when he awoke in the morning, 
and discovered a bunch of narrow and gaudy-coloured 
vipers fastened on his hat,—the badge of a new recruit! 

is heart sunk within him at the sight, and a flood of 
teirs rushed down his face, which bore evident marke of 
the last night's carouse. He rushed into the town, in 
seatch of some of his companions of the preceding even- 
ing, and encountered the recruiting party, just about to 
commence their rounds. 

“Ah, my fine fellow,” said the sergeant, “ you arc 
prompt—we must rouse some of our new friends with tuck 
of drum—-you want no such greeting.” 

“IT do not, indeed,” replied Richard, scarcely able to 
aticulate; **I wish for an explanation of this cursed busi- 
ness,” and he dashed his gaily trimmed hat on the ground. 

“An explanation,” cried the sergeant,—‘*Ah! ha! 
ha! my young yokel, an explanation—why, our Colonel 
couldn’t ax for more. You're joking, master clod-hopper 
you are one of us, and if you do not go quietly, we 
ust compel you.” 

He attempted to seize Richard, who immediately laid 
him on his back, fled precipitately from the spot, and, 
directing his flight towards the‘dweliing of his sweetheart, 
tntered the house breathless and nearly exhausted. 

“Mary,” said he, as he strained her in his embrace, ‘* I 
have forsaken thee, and all- I value in the world ;—I am 
justly punished for my last night's folly.” But few words 
Were required to explain the whole affair, for which, how- 
(ver, there was little time left for lamenting. The shouts 
of those in pursuit told that concealment was necessary, 
ind Mary, hurrying her lover out of the room, led him 
into an outhouse, where stood a large corn bin. Into this 


the lid of the corn bin. 


flew towards the gate which he cleared at one bound, 


cries of Frank Wells, discovered his flight, and fired upon 
the fugitive. One shot merely grazed his side, but another 
took a more fatal direction, and lodged between the 
shoulders. Richard instantly fell bathed in blood, but 
rising again, he staggered towards the louse, which he 
would have entered, but life was ebbing fast, and he sunk 
at the door, to which Mary had hurried upon hearing the 
report of fire-arms. 

Who shall pretend to paint her horror? Her lover fixed 
his dying eyes upon her and faintly pronounced her name. 
She answered him with a shriek so loud and so piercing 
that it thrilled to the hearts of those who had but a mo- 
ment before joined in hunting down the unfortunate 
| Richard, and sunk insensible upon his body, which still 
quivered in the throes of death ! 

* Sd] * * * * 

Reader, if thou wouldst know the rest, it is recorded on 
a small slab in C——church yard. Upon this tablet is 
inscribed the name and age of one who died of that dis- 
ease of which much has been written, and still more talked 
of,—a broken heart !—A/pha. 
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BALL AT ALGIERS, 








——_— 
The following spirited description of a ball at Algiers 
has been translated from a French paper. It is interest- 
ing, as it is the first indication which has becn published 
of that change in the future character of this hitherto 
barbarous people that is likely to be the result of their 
conquest by the French. In this instance, however we 
may deprecate war as an evil, good will be the result. 
Where ancient prejudices are broken down, and refinement 
of manners supersedes gross barbarism and cruelty, a 
great step is gained towards rendering the people who 
are the subjects of this change, unlikely to give their con- 
querors much further trouble. 
Algerine civilization has been opened by a ball! An 
enchanting ball! A ball with chandeliers, and curtains, 
and 1] Je and ice served by eunuchs! On 
the right hand may be heard the merry sound of the 
violins ; on the left, conversation carried on in Arabic; 
the dogs bark in the street; the sacred ‘stork rests tpon 
the minaret ; and the champagne flies up to the arabesque 
ceiling. , Make room for the ladies. 
At eight o’clock they arrive—not in carriages with 
armorial bearings—for in Algiers the sedan.chairs and 
litters, in use from the time of Clovis‘to Louis XIV, 
are still fashionable. The beautiful young Jewesses are 
mounted on mules, richly caparisoned& in — style. 
Their ample flowing drapery, fastened at the throat, is 
composed of embroidered brocade, which sparkles in the 
darkness, like a fire-brand, when it is crushed ; pyramids 
of golden tears are on their heads; their eye-brows are 
painted; and their white teeth are white enough to make 
one die of love. Who is it exclaims, ** Bn verité, ces 
dames sont. charmantes!’’ Look at the windows, and 
you will see whence the exclamation came. I ask pardon 
of the reader,—there are no windows; but look in the 
street, look upon the terraces, look in the galleries, and 
you will see Frenchmen—a crowd of Frenchmen—in 
splendid military costume, glittering with epaulettes, 





A desperate struggle instantly ensued, but Richard’s 
great strength enabled him to overthrow his enemy; he 
rushed from the outhouse and made for the road. He 


and gained the road, when the soldiers, warned by the 


brave commander, General Chausel. All is ready in the 
ball-room. The violins are tuned; the gentlemen take 
their places; and the ladies blush as they see themselves 
reflected in the mirrors. The first couple moves forward. 
Prodigious! prodigious! It was very little to have broken 
through the customs of a thousand years, to have uncovered 
their faces, and to have gone out at night to a ball—the 
Jewesses have made a sacrifice intinitely greater, to please 
their fascinating conquerors—they have actually put on 
stockings! white stockings! embroidered stogkings! No 
wonder they are a little embarrassed in the zephyr step. 
When the contre-dance is finished, cakes, ices, and lemon- 
ade are served: they laugh and talk in the cool alcoves— 
Ranelagh and Bagdad seem to have met together. Si- 
lence! silence! Here come the Tunisian ambassadors. 
Bring champagne and ices for the gentlemen! They are 
not grave, diplomatic, or listless. They talk cheerfully 
and freely with the managers about camels, ministers, fine 
women, and tobacco: and then they go out upon the ters 
race to smoke. At midnight the dance is renewed, The 
ladies are gayer than ever; the ambassadors more blue ; 
and the Frenchmen gloriously intoxicated with lovely Mo- 
riscas, and Jewish damsels, with beautiful stockings,— 
still more beautiful without them. At two o'clock the 
galopade is proposed. The Eastand the West fly through 
the rooms hand in hand—pearls trembling, and poniards 
glittering and ringing, as they go! The farewell is said. 
The mules are caparisoned in the court; the slaves, stand 
ready with thesedans; the managers offer their arms; the 
night is finished, the ball and its glories have passed away. 
But Algiers is conquered—civilization has subdued it. 
Her Jewesses have worn stockings !—and the Tunisian 
ambassadors have d 1 the galopade ! ! 
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sabres, and poniards, It isthe Frenchmen who exclaim, 
‘* These women are beautiful!” A compliment is always | 
understood by the ladies. Speak flattery to a Scotch 
damsel in Russian, toa Norman in Turk, to an Algerine | 
in French—no matter, the ladies will understand it.— | 
The band of the 15th is playing divinely ia the first | 
saloon; the slippered feet of the ladies glide volup.- | 
tuously over the variegated floor, and their transparent | 
drapery floats along the walls of Parian marble. In the | 
second saloon are sonorous time-pieces, on which gods, 
goddesses, and cupids mark the flying hour; and the | 
blue carpets are scattered with roses, In the third room 
are displayed the presents of the Dey of Tunis. Pistols, 





yellow and white amber, saddles and housings of lion- | 
skin and gazelle-skin, oriental stirrups wrought in damask 
work, and perfumes that might render an old man young 
again. In a word, this room is a perfect chapter in the | 


| 








Richard instantly jumped, and scarcely had the lid been 
that down, when the recruiting party were heard to enter 
lbehouse. The were headed by Frank Wells, who was 





thousand and one Arabian Nights. Before entering. the 
ball-room every gentleman presents a bouquet of flowers 
to his partner, and each lady is in turn introduced to the 


and jewelled poniards, mantles of tiger-skin, pipes of ;}——— 
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Days. | Morn.| Even. | Height. Festivals, §c. 








ft. in. 
10 10 
10 11 
1 1¢ 


h. m.jh. m. 
611 
7 3) 
8 3D 


Tuesday -- 8 5 32 
Wednesday 9 6 53 
Thursday 10) 8 8 
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Friday --+11} 9 6/9 29)13 5 
Staurday --12] 9 52|10 1415 3 |Gregory, Martyr. 
sunday----13}10 34/10 55.17 2 \Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Monday «-14}11 14/11 34,18 10 (M. L. S. 
Tuesday --15)11 53;_——_!19 11 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


INCUBATION. 
-—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In answer to your query in to-day’s Kaleidoscope, 

I have to say that my averment, of the impossibility of 
hatching hen’s eggs without turning, is founded on actual 
experiment. I was led to make experiments on the sub- 
ject by the stories which some travellers had advanced in 
the history of the ostrich, namely, that she had not suffi- 
cient instinct to carry on the process of incubation ; and 
that all the trouble she had in the matter was merely to 
scratch a hole in the sand, and deposit her eggs therein ; 
thus leaving them, like the eggs of almost all oviparous 
insects and reptiles, to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 
I naturally enough supposed that if this was true in the 
history of one species of bird, it would be equally true in 
another ; and as all the authors that I consulted on the 
subject of artificial incubation made no allusion to this 
question, I determined, for my own satisfaction, to decide 
it by actual experiments. These experiments, from the 
want of my notes, I cannot at present narrate ; but it is 
not material, as the results were uniform in all, and com- 
pletely established the impracticability of conducting 
incubation without turning. From them I learned, that 
if an egg was neither turned nor shaken for a period of 
forty-eight hours, the outward blood-vessels of the embryo 
adhered to the membrane which separates the albumen 
from the shell in such a manner as to impede circulation, 
and eventually to produce death. 

That such should be the result of these experiments 
need not be wondered at, since ** Nature does nothing in 
vain."—-{f the results had been different, we would 
have been apt to question the necessity of the instinct that 
has been instilled into the cackling hen, and indeed all 
female birds, to turn their eggs in the way they do. Our 
philosophers, who ascribe all the phenomena in nature to 
‘chance, would have hailed such a fact with rapture, as 
illustrative of their doctrines. They would have brought 
it forward as an example of an instinct instilled into an 
animal for which there was no real necessity, and that 
therefore they had a right to infer that it was not an all- 
wise Being that created that instinct, but that it was the 
offspring of that deity they so devoutly worship, blind 
chance.—Yours, &c. D. C. 

Morgan's Hotel, Fenwick-strect, 

March 1, 183). 
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THE LIFE-LINE, OR SKATER’S GUARD AGAINST 
DROWNING. 
>_> - 
T0 THR EDITOR. 

S1r,—I proposed some time ago® a simple and ready 
means for preventing loss of life by accidents on the ice. 
This year several persons have met with a premature 
death, from the ice breaking under them; after a slight 
frost, young and old are alike in danger, the former 
through their recklessness, the latter, owing to their supe- 
rior weight, requiring a strongly frozen surface to skate 
upon. 

oe easier and more effectual contrivance than the fol- 
lowing cannot probably be devised, without incurring 
either more expense, or being less elegant in its applica- 
tion. Take a piece of cord, a b a, twelve or fourteen 
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inches long, and fasten it across the inside of your hat, by 
knotting the ends to the leather lining; this done, draw 
out the two ends of a ball of strong twine, or whip-cord c, 
fasten one end to the middle of the cord in the hat, at 0, 


and on the other end d, tie about a yard of narrow black 
ribbon de. All that now remains is to place the ball 
within the hat, together with a handkerchief to keep the 
twine from ravelling, and prevent any unpleasant motion 
of the ball; the ribbon only is allowed to hang out be- 
hind the hat, which, when placed on the head, this ribbon 
falling between the neck and coat collar, and passing over 


the button holes, and then the end tied fast to that part 
of the ribbon laying on the waistcoat collar. Should it 
be the wearer's misfortune to break through the ice, it is 
evident his hat falling off in his descent, the ball of twine 
will act as a running line, and the hat serving as a buoy 
to trace it, it will be possible, by using any short pole, to 
save the person, though he be fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
feet under the ice, according to the measure of the line. 
Surely a life-preserver at once so simple and so cheap, is 
worthy of being adopted, not only by the skater, but like- 
wise by those who delight in pleasure-boat excursions 
during the summer.—I am, &c. 
Liverpool, Feb. 1831. HENRY D—. 
* Mechanics’ Mag. vol. II, 1829, page 81. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP, AND IM- 
PROVED OFERA GLASS, 
Re eal 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The best constructed opera glasses now in use 
are subject to a defect which materially detracts from 
their utility, and which is completely remedied by the 
simple means which I am about to communicate. 

The principal use of the opera glass is to trace the 
varying expression of an actor’s countenance, upon which 
much of the interest and effect of his performance de- 
pends. Every step he advances or retreats on the stage 
renders a corresponding alteration in the adjustment of 
the sliding tubes necessary. It is neither easy nor always 
practicable by means of the ordinary opera glass to make 
these necessary transitions with the requisite readiness 
and precision without removing the instrument from the 
eye. The tubes are apt to move stiffly or in jerks, in 
consequence of the moisture to which they are necessarily 
exposed in the atmosphere of a crowded theatre. To 
remedy this defect, I many years since constructed the 
simple instrument I am abont to describe, which not 
only obviates the objections just adverted to, but also 
possesses several other advantages over the best opera 
glasses of the ordinary construction. 

A A simple inspection of 
fo » the annexed engraving 
(I will render the principle 
iL of this instrument obvious 
to every reader. No 
tubes are necessary, their 
place being supplied by a 
neat 1 a lactis F 1 
spring, into the upper ex- 
tremity of which the eye- 
glass is inserted; and the 
object glass is fixed to the 
other extremity. The 
two glasses must, of 
course, be kept parallel to 
each other when in use; 
but this is very easily ef- 
fected, as has been proved 
by myself and other per- 
, sons. In using thisopera 
glass the finger and 
thumb of one hand rest 
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on the rim of the object glass B, whilst the thumb and 
finger of the other hand hold the rim of the bh ge per 
In this position the spring tube may be elongated or col- 
lapsed instantaneously to the thousandth part of an inch. 
The ordinary sliding tubes, as I have already observed, 
are entircly superseded in this opera glass, neither is any 
external covering necessary, as the hand in grasping the 
instrument serves the purpose. If, however, a: covering 
be preferred, a piece of light silk may be easily sewed, to 
the spirals of the spring. 

It only remains to add that, independent of the su- 
potion already adverted to, this kind of opera glass may 

made very cheap ;. besides which it may be compressed 
into a very small space for the pocket, merely by pressing 
the object and eye-glass together. It also very elegant in 
its form.*—1I am, Sir yours, EGERTON SMITH. 

No. 11, St. James’s-road, Liverpool. 


*The specimen instrument in my possession, which is 



















between three and four inches in length, is not one inch 
when shut up in its case, 


the breast, may be run down and up through a few of 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 








WeEpDpING Dress.—A dress of blond de Chantilly 
over white satin; the corsage of the lace dress, cut low 
and square round the bosom, is ornamented with a lappel 
which forms points upon the shoulders; the points falling 
over a single row of superb blond lace, which covers the 
short béret sleeve of the white satin under-dress, Two 
very deep flounces, so arranged that one falls a little over 
the other, reach from the bottom of the skirt consider. 
ably above the knee, and are surmounted by a very rich 
embroidery. The wedding veil, also of blonde de Chan. 
tilly, is arranged in the drapery style at the back of the 
head, and the corners, brought round the base of the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head, are attached by 
a nuptial garland of orange flowers. A bandeau of 
emeralds set in gold goes round the forehead ; ear-rings, 
necklace, and bracelets to correspond. 

DinNER DreEss.—A gown of lavender coloured satin, 
corsage drape, and cut very low. White satin short sleeves, 
over which are long ones of white grenadinegauze, The 
epaulettes are of velvet to correspond with the Son They 
arevery stall, and are open on the shoulders. Velvet 
cuffs, very deep, and cut round the upper edge in points. 
The skirt is trimmed in the style of a drapery down one 
side of the front, and round the border at the knee, with a 
fancy velvet trimming to correspond with the dress. The 
head-dress is a white crape toque, ornamented with the 
plumage of birds of paradise, and gold beads. The jew. 
ellery worn with this dress should be gold and pearls, 

EveEniIwG Dress.—A dress of rose-coloured mouseline 
de soie, over satin to correspond. The corsage drape a la 
Grecque, but higher than usual ; long sleeves, surmounted 
by small pointed epaulettes. The mantle is printed gros 
de Naples; the ground a light green.—It is lined with 
white satin. The pelerine is of the usual form and size, 
but the collar, which is cut in points, and stands up round 
the throat, is very novel. The head-dress is a turban com- 
posed of white gauze de soic. Parure of coloured gems. 














IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


¢® In the last Mercury we cautioned the public against 
an unprincipled individual, who has been swindling seve- 
ral persons of their money, under the false pretence that 
he is authorized to collect subscriptions for the Houseless 
Poor. As soon as we heard of the fraud, we placarded 
the wall, to put the public on their guard against the im. 
postor. The caution was also inserted in the Courier and 
in Gore's Advertiser. Weresume the subject here, in cons 
sequence of information we have just received from several 
respectable quarters. There is, it is to be apprehended, 
more than one scoundrel employed on this errand. One 
fellow, who calls himself Forrest, (but who may be the 
same person pointed out in our former paragraph,) waited 
upon several gentlemen, stating that he was one of twelve 
persons deputed to collect subscriptions. That a generous 
public should be the dupes of such villany, and the poorest 
of the poor be also the sufferers, is deeply to be lamented; 
but we can take no share of the blame to ourselves. We 
have stated, many times, that the only authorized out-door 
collector is Mr. Thomas Baker, whose collecting-book con- 
tains a voucher to that effect. Subscriptions paid at our 
Office are received by Mr. James Wood. We trust that the 
fellow or fellows who have been carrying on this inf 
mous imposition will be brought to justice. 


Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The handwriting of A Constant Reader (L—r) has been 0 
much disfigured (as we presume) by the lessons of some 
patent writing-master, that we cannot make out above 
half of his communication. He must excuse us if we add 
that some of his rhymes are utterly inadmissible, or rather 
we should say are no rhymes at all. For instance,—* 
folding and unfading,—sephyrs, suffers,—own, brain. Thev 
are so very extraordinary that we hope we have been mis 
taken, and that the mysterious character in which they 
are written has deceived us. 
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Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printiog 
Establishment, Lordestreet, Liverpool. 
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